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Complete State Support Wisest Way to Finance 


Public Schools 


Simplest and Most Equitable Way to Equalize Educational Opportunities. Delaware has Adopted it with 


Limitations. 


by State. 


Similar Policy in Certain States of Australia. 


In France and Germany Teachers’ Salaries Paid 
Alternative Plan Provides Substantial State Equalization Fund. Participation Contingent upon 


Levying Tax Equal to Rate of Wealthiest District 


undertake to offer 
nal opportunity 
the State 


must determine (1) what this opportunity 


EFORE we can 
in equal educati 
hild 


ever'\ chud in 


we 


shall ine Le 2) what it will cost; and 


3) whether the funds which can be pro- 


vided are sufficient to meet the cost. If 

ot, the roposed program must be 
modified such manner as to make 
possible the putting of it into effect. The 


term mil im program will be used from 


this point onward to indicate the educa- 


pe 
tional offering which is to be placed within 
the reac! f every child. The most 
satisfactor way of determining the 
minimum program would be to set up 
certain standards as to the kind, quality, 


educa- 
this 


the 
neluded in 


imber, and accessibility of 
tional fa ties to be 


program 


What Shall Constitute Minimum Program? 


Shall our minimum program include 
igh s ind kindergartens as well as 
elementa : ls? Shall it include free 
textbooks and free lunches, free trans- 


ortatior ind if so, under what circum- 


stances I vhat extent shall it include 
all-year supervisiol Americanization 
classes, part-time classes, and supervised 
playgroul How many teachers and 
other scl fficers shall be provided? 
What qualifications shall be demanded 
ind what aries shall be paid? The 

regoing stions suggest the scope and 
liffi tie ved in determining the 
minimun gram. The cost of pro- 
viding the minimum program will vary 


from district to district and from school 
Extracts { Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1926, 
No. 18. Sur } ication in Utah, Chapter XI 


By FLETCHER HARPER SWIFT 
Professor of Education, University of California 


to school The aggregate cost of pro- 
viding this minimum program for each 
district will be the cost which the State 


undertakes to guarantee and equalize. 

A less scientific but far simpler and, 
therefore, more practical method of deter- 
mining the 
guaranteed and equalized by 


program to be 
the State 
is to set up a standard of expenditure per 


minimum 


pupil in average daily attendance and to 
compute for each district in the State and 
then for the entire State the cost of such 
an expenditure. 


Districts Should Provide Buildings and Equipment 
The 


proposes 1s to 


which the report 
to the districts the 


of providing the funds to 


plan present 
leave 
responsibility 
meet the costs of new sites, new buildings, 
equipment, and debt service, and to place 
upon the State the responsibility of equal- 
izing a minimum program of maintenance 
and support In 1925, 78 per cent of the 
total Utah 
devoted to maintenance and support, and 


annual expenditures of were 
it is our belief that if the annual costs of 
maintenance and support were distributed 
equitably among the districts, they would, 
without unduly burdening themselves, be 
able to finance all other items of expendi- 
ture. 

It has been decided to propose as the 

be guaranteed to 
State, the cost of 
means of a 


minimum program to 
every child by the 
which is to be equalized by 
State equalization fund, such a program as 
secured by expending for current 
, for 
$70 per child in average daily 


can be 


expenses—i. e support and mainte- 


hance alone 


attendance. This proposal seems justified 


by present conditions. 





The 
for 


and school | 


simplest and most equitable way 


equalizing educational opportunities 


irdens would be for the State 
cost 


levv a State tax which 


to pay all the of the minimum pro- 


gram and to would 
produce funds 
all other State 
This method has recently received serious 


sufficient, when added to 


funds, to pay all costs. 


consideration in a number of our States 
but, so far, has not been actually adopted 
in any State except Delaware, and there 
with Delaware, like Utah, 
that evils 
were 


limitations 
after becoming convinced the 
of the district 


abolished it and, again like Utah, adopted 


system incurable, 
what was essentially a county unit system. 
Delaware's experiences with a county unit 
further that the 
the would 


revenues 


system convinced her 


larger unit the more equal 


school and educational 


( ppc r- 


tunities be and the more completely 


would school burdens be equalized. 
Acting 
decided to abolish 
tricts and to 


with the exception of the city of 


ipon this conviction, Delaware 


counties as school dis- 
make the State a single school 
district 
Wilmington) and to draw all school rev- 
enues from State funds derived chiefly 


from a State income tax. 


All Costs Paid from State Funds 


A similar policy is followed by the indi- 
States 


States 


vidual composing Australia. In 


one or two ocal communities are 


required to pri school buildings and 


vide 
funds for costs of maintaining and operat- 
school plant. In the 


maintenance, 


ing the 


States 


remaining 
all costs (support, 
lebt service 


funds. In 
ly all other continental 


capital outlay, and are paid 


entirely from State France, 
Germany, and near 
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More Allotted to 


Arts 


Time 


\ crease the t wlotted tf 
manuaéi-arts courses OO1l8 WH 
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Women Foster Child 


Study 


University 


r Tt st id ure suppheda the ed i 
ti il secretary of e associatio inde 
whose general supervisi the work 
conducted The approximat imber of 
groups has increased from 23 in 1923-24 
to S83 groups in 1924-25, and to 157 grou; 


1925-26. During the past year at 


500 women n 38 STATeSs Ve 


than 1.000 persons a tended the 
COUTSE tor taru peopie it 


Alabama Pol Instit 


vtechnic 
Sixtv counties of the 67 in A 


represt nted 











Prevocational School Serves Special Needs of 


Provides for Girls Between 14 and 16 to Whom Regular Schools are Not Suited. 
are Divided into Homogeneous Groups. 
Subjects, Industrial Arts, and Varied Activities. 


N EXPERIMENT in education is 
isually the outgrowth of a real 
eed This i 


is essentially true 


of the Girls’ Prevocational School at 

South Bend, Ind It is the result of an 

ittempt meet and solve a series of 

roblem vn confronted the school 
administration at the close of the war 

Dr E c lustrial depression of 

1919, the inger workers were the first 

ffer é ss of their jol The law 

In ‘ i hildren under 16 

( ( les nother D was 

Lime 1 period of five days 

Na e regular school did not re- 


Retarded Girls 


By ADELAIDE LAMPORT 
Head Teacher Prevocational School, South Bend, Ind. 


ceive these children with open arms, 


and having considered themselves free 


from the school attendance required, the 
children did not 
cheerful 


return to school in a 
mind. It 


pest Dv th 


was there- 
authori- 


frame of 
fore thought e school 
ties to organize a centrally Jocated school, 
care of this group and 
disorganizing effect of 


children in regular 


primarily to take 
thus avoid the 
placing these the 
schools. 

conditions in 
the 


first tw 


Because of overcrowded 


the public-school buildings, new 


school was housed during its 


years in a parochial-school building that 


All Work is Ungraded, but Girls 


One-Third of Time Given to Academic Work, Two-Thirds to Homemaking 


Attention to Adjustment to Social and Vocational Environments 


ised at that time by the church. 


Was not 


30th bovs and girls were accommodated. 


During the year 1920-21, 254 employed 
bovs and girls were returned to school 
because of unemployment. These chil- 
iren varied in educatiog from fifth to 
tent grades The academic work given 
them was ide as practical as possil it 
snoop WoOTkK vas gz el! T ‘ ™m™ ~ i 
cooking and sewing were giv he 
gil 
At the opening of school in September, 

1921, a new } blem was encountered. \ 
ew chiid-iat iW 14 been passed 

| lana \ 1921, and was made 

















y club room is 


the girls’ 








own, for they raised the money to furnish it 
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effective in May, 1921. Tt 


necessary for all childrer 
complete the eighth grad 
eligible for a working 
children who had previ 


mits on less than an eight 


tion were compelled to ret 


This meant that during the 
years many children (a 
20 a month during 1 
forced to return to 
culty was met by 
tion the school that ha 
to take care of the une 
war. The children were 
classes for girls were 
old ward-school buildit 
to a large extent were a 


the Boys’ Vocational Sc} 


Conditions Required New Type 


After the two-vear per 
make the transition f1 
the new, still another 
growth of the enforcer 
presented itself. It 
taining practically all 
until they were 16 years 
clogging the sixth, se 
grades with overage and 


and girls who formerly h: 


mitted to leave school 
course of study offered 


ceased to interest such chil 
were finding this type of academic 


bevond their abilities. 


In order to relieve this situation, 


seemed to be more or less 


steps were definitely taken 


needs of the girls in this grou 


ingly, after several attem 
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is law made it 





out a course of instruction and definite 


policies which have now been ir operation 


for three vears. During the first vear 
1923-24) the school occupied two room 
and enrolled about 50. girl It 

occupies the entire 10 rooms of a centrally 


located building formerly, ised as a ward 

















Hillier, super- 


yt 














An idea of fact 


mall r > 
fa small profit 


school and accommodates from 1 
girls 

As the preceding paragraphs indicate, 
the school endeavors to serve the special 
needs of the retarded girls who will leave 
school at 16 years of age and enter 
unskilled work in factories and shops or 
general maid service in the hom«e The 
greatest needs of this ty r ogi 
to be: 

1. Ability to adjust herself to her social 
and vocational environment 

2. Aid in developing into a womar 
with a wholesome attitude toward work, 
play, home, friends, the community, a 
social institutions. 

3. Aid in enabling her to make the 
most of her native resources and live a 
happy and useful life of service 


Definite Admission Requirements are Fixed 


It is, of course, necessary to have a 
lefinite basis for admission. The fol- 
lowing is used: 

1. Girls between 14 and 16 vears of age 
who are two or more years retarded. 

2. Girls between 14 and 16 years of age 
who have completed the eighth grade with 
low grades and are incapable of doing 
regular ninth-grade work with creditabl 
SUCCESS. 

3. Any girl past 14 who needs special 


preparation to meet her individual prob- 


lems when she leaves school, and for 
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gular school can not make’ teachers and pupils The teachers take of wage earning in some unskilled occupa- 
ample p1 turns in staving at noon, two teachers’ tion, and then very likely she will marry 


1G et en 14 and 16 vears of age being on dutv each day. and enter a home of her own, assuming 


een emploved and are tem- About one-third of the dav is. devoted “ the responsibilities of home maker 
rar t f emplovment. or have been to academis work. the other two-thirds Because of t} ti organizers were faced 
‘ , reenter school for other to home-making subjects, industrial arts, wit! the quest I shail the tre ing 





eas and varied activities Each morning a pre led during the brief period she will 


























| led d g I | 1 
e for one tvpe of work 
f the other or shall she 
i T come to the best 
rst and her relations to 
ew come contact 
S er emplover, her 
mmunit » Ir other 
t make er social and 
Sari Tur S something 
social needs of t 
t g . j a he inter- 
+ ewnerk es 
f the Curriculum 
, Otin , t< 
: ‘ 
es + he ' 
=+ _— yar ? 
4 er = fo. rey oO 
Let tec in « 
irticipates so that she 
ler guidance the prob- 
} to meet late: social 
s participation to traiz 
rhe gr t care is exercised in admit- short assembly is held Special assem- the attitudes, appreciations, ideals, and 
ting gir The principal of a school may blies are also held from time to time abilities which will become a part of her 
- thinks is eligible to The pri blem of provi ling worth-whuie permanent ¢ upme!l “ 
th, Pe the voeational guidance training for this type of girl is a double 4. Subject matter that will increase 
rea | the information bearing one. In the first place there will probab inderstanding and appreciations of civic 
fully considered before be a short period of from one to five vears and social institutions 
if ude Standard ntel- 
2 re give und their results 
ire t elg 1 before applicants 
, Ree rad { these tests are 
\ is ungraded. The girls 
, led into homogeneous 


Equipment Meets Needs of School 


the school 


ed een supplied with equipment 











mmpr t folowing: Three academik 
room rt room, a home-sewing room, 
1 powel! g-machine room, a foods 
i rator roon 
vit i { l Asst 
rst rest room, 
, 1 thy . ‘¥ 
| i¢ seven teachers, a 
r if 1 Weck a musi 
str t ull la 1 week ind a 
gvi isl t r e | ir dail 
S Cs it S o'clock and closes at 
) ne ! I of the girls remain at 
hool t the noon hour, which makes 
pract 1 ‘ ’ ia for hot} “F 


oS 
7 

5 

4 








ricuiumm nha 


plied mathemat 


cotnim 


V gierne { 

Hie rit i 
lachine s u 
isl i | 

In ipp 

J ( l ‘ 
eeping ” 

ysusehok i 


letters legibl 


to Inspire a 
1 the gris the 
ielr lels 

to good reading 


uli OF tI Iris 
series ol KHON 
classes in thrift a 
time the girls cd 
percentage ta 84 
In additi ti 
school rse give 
elprul COUTrSst 
o1erne ss hie " 
SNaMmM por Yu 
& numbvdel ) ae I 


teeth All demonstr 
are followed b in 
on the part yf 
hy giene classes 

The course 
making of the tf 
Inlforms, Dlo¢ 
jamas, and dresses. 
the care and repair 
darning and patching, 
remodeling garment 
hold problems are also 


out the year. 
No Outside Help 


[The course of stud 
ranged that every girl 
and experience in ft 
The girls have full 
room with no outside 
proximately 150 girl 
rhe purpose of 
vide a proper lune! 
Che cafeteria is on a 
but no profit is made 
appreciatic« n and 


if ds tora se} 


marketing, cafeteria 
umber of serving t 
the bills Neat ness 


iracy are emphas 
In December 1925 
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LT gre Wa openes 








Instincts are Cultiva 


Instruction for 
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New School Provides Training for 
Leaders in Recreation 


Recreation School Began Operations Last 





October. Need of Trained Leaders 





Has Long Been Felt. Playgrounds Can Not Function Without Competent Director. 
School Entirely Separate from Other Institutions. 
By WEAVER PANGBURN 
Playground and Recreation Association of America, New York Cily 
y I ul S peopl I ur | et ] and, the Player | 
i ecent 1c] gi and Recreat \ssociat (mer i 
4 a 3 gail ( i estal ¢ Y Nat i Re t 
iaeied grat \t the next elec- Sx New York City last Octobe 
i ive the It is a gra ite to train for the pro- 
y emist ~) - ess [ eat eaqders \ I 
i igi socia ts t i t ire ege graduates ive 
i i er ac ties 1d the ilent ol ir vears ege 
| . 7 the ea to the tra ng I ty-one instituti s id- 
y se Ve ths g Br ( ig Columbia, Mi e- 
vTA ite { inced Sota, McG NI 3s r I lA i Wesle - 
( y ‘ lea Now i [ ersit ‘ “ er California 
vce the said “ Syracuse, P lie ind Reed ¢ ege are 
i f 34 i ! was represente Phe st lents have come 
ire He was a from 1S States 1 Canada. 
3 \ cit 4 I : s the institutlor 
4 t suggest that Nort (me iw mt es a road 
i mig e more effective tra gz t | sicai and tura 
B vas selected tl t \ g t pics Games 
ithietics i recreath mmunit 
La wed Leadership is Disastrous . raft folk de ng. nature 
s und election dav arrived. stud imping, problems of recreatiot 
W hye s were counted, it was Mfnance I t problems personne 
f -~ ‘ a turned dow p! ems aracter-building problems 
Tes ’ r S flat What s and g Ds, home recreatior 
; t nstrati failed | gral i g mmunity centers 
t ( é The oung pla stitut s, play facilities, park 
. a ntelligent recreatl I ems, special celeDrations 
g { Playground and helping churches plan their recre:tior 
Reer \ ssociat f America and itv-government — proble 
ask« I get the 1 of train- recreatior surveys 
g tha ‘ ‘ ilified leader problems, organizatio1 
Ma siast in for public tion, and nature of maz 
recreat s fa f , fa leader play 
wl r s e technique - » 
ape 4 : on een Able to Organize Dramatics or Soccer 
act ate ibits and It is the purpose of the school to send 
what $ ere s program forth voung men and young women in- 
e € Col ty spired with a I inity viewpoint and 
ecreat re > le as wel is trained to min ster Tt igh their leader- 
. rt The Jlavgro j ship t the w e recreati a eed of the 
v é vce s a fa re lividual and the t tow The 
( ite themselves? Tur graduates are ft e spare-time rga ers 
the es ‘ \ ta teacher ible t rga : ig p interested 
al f (‘a | ctlo communit ra itics as ¢ aS a soccel 
wit ‘ \s Tire Ime $ ! otpa eagte i 1 sensitive to the 
icher tastes t g is an artisti 
, tr 1 it a ear bent as we is to Tt ( W is a zest 
t I ig of sw ys and Or OX1Ng for cam} Z it 
e reig f the Prof Alfre (a Arve 1 inder t the 
I ’ é iv ground Little t Theatr ' recent 
t compieted a series ect es a 1 lel 
V\ re mn fa ties i trations at the s is stated This 
our eS parks ~ ( st l t eaders W » are t 
t abo ill we ed ! efficient but also broad-minded; me 
tra and womel Fi whose training athletics 


4 game s an nusk lave 
e+ { é ited 
The ws« r ri , 
I Lil titut t gh the 
i it ‘ a es of 
j ars . ‘ 
pe i \ re i are 

Pe W t) i eS at 
( a Altre (a Ar 
r Litt ( | ¢ Nort 


the Plavgr tic Leag Balti- 
' ¢ er g | J = the rracduaté 
: Ha i B 
Nas ASSOC te rofessor i ical 
it ' } Univers ( 4 s 
Englis - ¢ i recreat Board 
] icat igo; \ al G. \ lal, 
rorestl i i ent SVra st Josepl 
Lee f Be fiarris fu Utis ity 
anagel Clarksburg, W. Va., and 
la! ther 





l Keel uv es entirel separate 
from other tut it is believed that 
& €iose contact t the work that is d r 
i! imer s American communities may 
be maintained and that a more flexible 
and pract LM I Str T ca be 
giv I school term is 36 weeks and 

s 24 rs er WeeCK lectures 

ns, and demonstrations, and 12 
irs per week ft heia wt x The stu- 
dent body is ed to 50 

Every student is required to do 12 hours 
f field work each week Many of them 
obtain this opportunity in the regular 


have secured u New 
York City settlements } 


clubs ‘nurches, 


ind other rganizations I very student 
in the school is engaged in outside employ- 
ment which pays part or all of his expen- 
ses. New York is rich in opportunity for 
student self-help of this kind. The out- 


side work c trit es 1 the effectiveness 
f the school’s tra g 
When the students have completed the 
course, the association will help them to 
secure positions, some as directors of 
recreatilol thers as assistants or leaders 
of special activities They will go out to 
the various cities ill parts of the coun- 
try ot sin in playgrounds or 
rganize Das¢ eag Ss r put pag- 
ints Che \ g tt r tne 
atent talent $ iramia, ai ind 
i that 1a vi \ re 
America ts ort ty 
r self-expres | g men and 
4 Lik t ew 
Ame i CLV t ind America i- 
bons th, 7’ ‘ 
¢ es the 
I the ew - ‘ lings at 
Ironwood, M t ra the 
central point wl study alis placed 





Well-Being and Happiness are Pro- 
moted By Adult Study 


Adult Education Merely Another Stage in the Educational Program Already Begun. 
A Proper Function of the State. Results Achieved Wherever Individual May Be. 
Libraries, Extension Service, and Evening Schools Contribute 

ALDERMAN 


Adult Education, Bureau 


»f Education 


NTIL VERY 
lew 


Now 


main the expense will be 


people 1 ( I the individual and the results 


most pe 


, in the place of busi- 


have some leisure. Unt mpara und erever the individual may be 
recently It was take Delng and happiness are [0os- 
education was onl I wna 1d l { 1 a growing belief evi- 
but little relations t l stor ng crease in the 
that it is relate , earn as they earh u 
people t! ugh N ‘ { intrie Or the voria lo- 
part of what « ive mie is ma 

is purpost 1 ri ) yu gy some 
to all Nor dot il study as are registered 

it} ( ld ¢ gl i e college 
sidered the best time the t 4 t mh the \dult 
educatio! but the trul ‘ ntold pr OLLI Le for t! 
ipon the world tha ‘ ‘ i. t and happiness of the race 
ed wation | Liu i I Ul | | e n ft it the welfare f a State 
life, and one ed tm st OF a pon the telligence 
More and more p¢ lIscovel tegrit f its citize 
that their greatest « 


‘1 ’ iInvous effort t jerst t . 
their continuous eff 7 Duty of State Toward Adult Education 
larf road 
complex and wonde é irged oe 
. 4 about which we are most 
indeed, ever-enlargi! x ¢ I M : ; 
1 er! 1 1 What is the proper func- 
and more people are l ering - . 
. , ; t State regard to this kind of 
mental capacity, instea rowing les 
. : 4 : l i Has the State ived ip to 
after maturity, increa ‘ experienc 
P ts I portunities when it has provided 
and use. Mental act t reates hunge i 
EN. © ; ; the eaucat il) machinery now is the 
Chis mental hunger for rtunitie i 
, ‘ P i ) the secondar schoo 
recognition is toe most pl is p : : 
“1: ‘ +} Ca t s of higher learning? 
modern civilization, a at ma 
possible achievement and rher plane I ne MnmMo! justincation for State 
living. rt lucati is that it 4 pro 
tection tT the State What jJustinecation 
Not a New Kind of Cult aq ther e for teaching a child of 9to 
; | — nee ler it } 
rt | expense und de Ving the 
By adult educatior io not mea : ying 
1: ty to a citizen of 21? If 
something new or s 1 
( the protection of the State 
We mean only the de pment pr ( r ite, 
. \ , 4 en more urgent need for 
educatiol that ha ( pas heer : ( 
: . ¢ 4 tea ng t ter of 21 than there is for 
mainly for vouth a esc r the , Whil “4 
1 of 9 hile i1t Is 
whole populatior t ! anot 4 
. a me wor question the 
stage in the complet t . y ul | ton 
the State to provide ele- 
program that has alread started P 
| iry education for all its citizens and 
t is evident that ree 
i ‘bigs I rospective citizens, it is an 
educatiol gives a ! ng ' , 1 . 
; j | , Y est as to how far the State 
education t wi ! t ave a tr ’ ° 
lu | aiding local districts to pro- 
j ; fT, 
endous influence . nee . 
m 10 ‘ ohe educational « pport inities for 
( ne LOD! as wy | Te t m . ‘ 
\ ung people, a ; \ ur ¢ ey State in the | nion 
To educate a or fT ri¢ \ ¢ ’ ‘ pract illv free education 
might well cause a ea t t f higher learning Why 
this enlargement f 4 ; ’ DY ] ime opportunities be give! 
gram had to be ta ( n ed { lividua who ca not go to its in- 
tional] institutio " t ‘ 
Retracts trom Burean lal! truments a State has for 
No 18, Survey of Educat IX the promotion of the education of its 
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are libraries, 


grown-ups 
tension service, and evening schools. 
There probably has been n 


Dranch ol 


public service that has grown more 
rapidly in the past quarter 1 centur 
than has the public library Thi 

partly due to the changed theory of 


library service. Formerly there was t 


much of the idea that the brary wa 
merely a collection of book and the 
librarian the keeper of the MOOKS Po- 


day the idea is that the librarian is one 
who distributes books and makes the 
library the accepted center of a com 
munity’s intellectual life Phe public 
library, with capable libraria: may be 


made a most potent force in promoting 
all kinds of educational activity in a 
State It supplements every form I 
education, whether publ r privat 


First, Proper Guidance and Leadership 


If I were to write dow th ynditi 
nag l ZrOW Irie i rit 
Nave f egular work ft L tx 
Ist I sure time s { 
he proba would i N re 
quire ( s: First, that ] 
De | rsued l ler Car re, i ( i 
capable leadership; s« 1 
be a subject s ted t t l 1ua 
third, that it should be « ed at suc 
a@& time as the ndividua Vv t { 


fourth, that it should be give eig 

borhood of the home of the individual 
and fifth, that in some cases it should be 
carried on in groups and in some cases b 


correspondence. If, after he has 


these conditions, he were t read a leaflet 
explaining modern universit I lege 
extension, he would dis¢ ver that he has 


actua described extension service 


Extension education 
applic ation It can be carried to the most 


remote places in the State Che plan of 


instruction is most flexible, as it can be 
made available to an individual as 
to a group It is not a seasonal JOD 
‘out In 


Scho is never 


education 
Extension Service May Be Self-Supporting 


Exten 


sion Instruction is less expensive 
to the State than any other form of educa 
tion because it can, in the main, be made 


self-s In localities where classes 


pporting 


are not sufficiently large to enable them t 


pay I rr the cost of the instructor, State aid 
is needed The deficit created Vv small 
classes, however, may be ffset ir part Dy 


localities where « 
» extension 


institution mav organize asse mnily in 


those localities where they may be assured 
sufficient numbers i pay for the cost [ 
instruction its usefulness is great 


limited The State should not fail 
vide needed 


There is 


To pr )- 
courses to small groups 


United 


a growing belief in 
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States that the first two years of college 


vork ca e taken very successfully by 
extension methods at evening sessions. A 
relative arge number of young people 
who finish the local high schools can not 
go to higher institutions of learning. This 
fact offers a very fine opportunity to 
State ¢ eges and universities to render a 
real ser ( extension methods Stu- 
dents \v earn even a few credits by 
extens k are very apt to go to col- 
lege and continue their studies. To 
limit these opportunities to those localities 


that can pay the entire expense is mani- 


festly unfair to those who, because of 
their small classes, are not able to cover 
the entire cost of the instruction. Surely 
the individual who is unfortunate enough 
to be compelled to earn while he learns is 
as wort! f State aid as that individual 
vho is able to spend his entire time at the 
titut it learning The extent of 
¢ ‘ e should be governed by 
thie t f the locality and not by 
thre ( f the asses it is possible to 
rea 
Benefits of Instruction are Immediate 
From the standpoint of both the State 
and the lividual the returns on exten- 
‘ ire the most immediately, 
profitable f ar tvpe of educatior 
] pn i this true for those cases which 
ire r the cecupath in which the 
é ed; for example 
( rsé ithematics and drafting for 
the ld i architect and courses 
educat ind business for the upgrading 
( thie i 
I si i educati i 
progr Die 4 the people ot the 
State te program must be 
deve ‘ m a single institutional 
p t it t accordance with the 
needs State 
Phe lern State finds in extensior 
servic st direct means of bringing 
syst educational opportunities 
witl the reach of all its citizens. The 
growt f extension education has been 
raj ‘ e | niversity of Wisconsin 
den trated its ability to move the 
cal ce to the extreme boundaries 
r the State Almost all State educa- 
tional stitution now have extension 
departments that are, in some measure, 
meet e demand in their States 
Application for music as a major 
study | been made this year by 168 
senior students hl p iblic high schools of 


Baltimore, who are now under private 


instruct This number will probably 
be increased by at least 100 additional 
students through matriculation at Pea- 
body ( nservatory. During 1925-26, 


226 pupils senior high school majored 


in m 


24729 
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Young People Do not Acquire Proper 
Sense of Responsibility 


No Longer Compelled to do What is Distasteful, but Life is Made Pleasant and Smooth. 
Pupils Content to Memorize Facts Sufficiently Well to Pass Examination, Leaving 


Time for Pleasures. 


Should Form the Habit of Doing Things Well 


By JOHN G. SARGENT 
Attorney General of the United States 


T SEEMS 
years ago, 


TO ME that 30 or 40 
in New England at 
were more zealous to maintain 


least 

men 
their legal rights, private and public, than 
is the case to-day. Certainly principles 
and policies were more often and more ear- 


nestly discussed; there was more general 


interest in having a closer relation be- 
tween what is and what ought to be. 
What was the reason for the mental 


attitude then? What is the reason for it 


now? Discipline was sterner; regard for 


authoritv was higher. Once we did our 


when and as we were 
thought of questioning 
whether we should or should not do it 
We acquired, the habit of 
Now we hear on every hand 

and practice—the doctrine that children 
should not be compelled to do what is dis- 
tasteful, but life should be made pleasant 


work as children 


told, without an) 
grew up in 


obedience. 


and smooth. Result, we are growing day 


by day less careful, less watchful of our 
own conduct, and expect to get along some 
wav, whether we sail by the chart, whether 
game according to the rules, 


We expect that if our boat goes on the 


rocks from disregard of sailing directions 
and warning signals, which, if followed 


would surely keep us away from them, 


some kindly hand will be extended to 
save us from drowning, our cargo from 
loss. We seem to have forgotten that 


sooner or later We must in some wavy suffer 
our negligence, our 
* * * 


the cor sequences of 
violation of the rules. 
In school 


training was selected and prescribed by 


once the youth's course of 
the experience and judgment of his elders; 
mind and 
with practical knowledge only, 


the aim was not to load his 
memory 
but to train him to think, to reason, to 
the 
to form correct judgments. 
not much paid to whether the 
process was particularly pleasant or not 

Now, the 


selects what subjects of study he or she 


exercise faculties which enable him 
There was 
regard 
boy or girl of 15 or less 
will pursue, and usually selects them with 
a view to their practical use in what 


at that age, he thinks he will make his 


Extracts from address before Missouri Bar Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, October 2, 1926 


life work, and to making his course easy 
by choosing what he can learn the re- 
quired amount of most readily. 

The aim is not to acquire the faculty 
of study, the ability to grasp any subject 
and master its details and meaning, but 
to acquire, to memorize a mass of facts 
sufficiently well to pass the examinations 
and to leave time for all the diversions 
and pleasures, the automobile, the mov- 
ing pictures, the 
not; and with it all, the idea in the mind 
of parents is that the great, the supreme 
duty on their part is to make the lot of 
the children as pleasant as possible by 
providing more and more of entertain- 
ment and requiring less and less of real 
work, and seeing to it that infractions of 
rules do not bring unpleasant penalties. 

This like 
scolding, faultfinding; but can you help 
feeling much disturbed by the growing 
tendency to allow 


radio, sports, and what 


may seem to you mere 


to cause—our young 
people to grow up without acquiring that 
element of character which, for want of a 
better name, may be designated as respon- 
sibility? 

Do vou not all agree that there is no 
hn to 


combine colors to 


produce the tints of nature except by 


way to lear re- 
mixing them; there is no road to com- 
proficiency, knowledge, good 
except by practice; long 
laborious practice with attendant weari- 
ness and frequent discouragement; and 
there is no way to make men and women 
capable of bearing the responsibilities of 
mature years, able to see the necessity, 
the absolute necessity of attention to and 
performance of duty first, but by seeing 
to it that they when children have duties 
to perform, and perform them, before 


they play? 


petence, 
citizenship, 


There is no way to rear a lawyer who 
will study his client’s problems and cases 
and familiarize himself with the last de- 
tails of the facts and the law but to see to 
it that as student he acquires 
the habit of looking about when a thing 
is seemingly done to find if there is not 
something more to finish it; the habit of 
doing things not in the easiest way, but 
the habit of doing a thing 
well for the sake of doing it. 


bov and 


the best way; 
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State Centralization in Public 


Maintenance telligent enthusiasm for publi 


TATE responsibilit for all mone t g t the | ted States was 
required for the n tenance ‘ ne ever were the 
schools is recommended for adopt I irents and teachers so 
Utah by the Survey Commissio1 eaded | to the s« s 
by the United States Commissi I > (Commisslol es not 
Education: and that plan of finaneing enses recom- 
schools is declared the simplest and n State ir . t goes 
equitable way of equalizing educat I e min 1 program of 
opportunities. 4 ig : to 
The suggestion is not radical, as ( g und ' is : 
seem at first blush, nor t ever se } os s 
tially novel. The VI r tender I ‘ 
development in scho iminis ' . . 
since the establishment f publi eas al . 
has been in the direct State eX] . rar 
zation, and the adopt os is i I i _ 
sion’s proposal Wo ! } t fy é : . ther 
recognition of the appropr i i reas Aap iP : 
table result of that ter ves it to be desirabk 
I . t iIndertake as the next step 
Many court decisior ive em! S1Z¢ tra stior If it is undertake and 
the supremacy of State tr t a alginate ee 
superintendents, unio! rinter ' =F amie Pic ame this 
and supervisors to assist ty super . : seer * fae 
tendents are empl | 1 , | inl 1 2 wir és 
by the State in several Stat ( Irses 7 P 7 ra 
study and textbool 4 hal he pa nr #8 
prescribed by State authorit gh schools anf : cuca — . 


are regulated and standardized Stat — = aa a > 4 f 


inspectors; teacher training is recogniz« ad “ark 4 — : f the State’s 
as a State functior the ilifi ; ; ; i be 
always, and the minir salaries n a {te Dinlnc een ethan 
times, of persons emp i t tea r y : 

fixed by State law or State regula _ 

State directors supervise near 


detail of instruction a 


Schools are Changing the Languages 
of Nations 


local taxes are laid, pr 

by State law; State f great 
supplement receipts 
What 


taken before the complet trict support longel ld have been amazed at 


further interme ite step need |} ' et ad lived a century 


and complete diversit fa century ag bait rificati which the e: 





definitely transforme to State suppor " 1 it is brought to his 
and State equalit f pportunity? sesert that must put into the 
What means other than t would over } | \ t he wishes to appear in the 
come the distressing differ n material 

possessions which appear r Sta ~ P ure illed DO not 


What loss would appear t mtraindicat yn] t mold the habits f thought of 


the change, in view of the plain advantag etermine their very 
in simplicity, equalit ' ind efficien i language tevivification of half-forgot- 

Interest and initiat ere once n or neglected tongues Is ln active prog- 
supposed to depend ) i mainte ress 1n many Oo tries of | urope It is 


haring the 


But one | ne 4 iid that 30 langu 


nance and direction 
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restoration, principally as 


direct or indirect, of the tre 
measures take! 
ment of L[rish as the national 


In every instance 


now become practically univer 
Outstanding instruments 


a result that is expected 


greater racial solidarity a 
national unity. 
The use of 


was I 


ancient Iris 
1367 


confiscation; 


the 
yrbidden in 
death and 


apparently accomplished litth 


MOUCALISE neo 


common schools 


able then to replace ths 


with something els« \ «iit 
extensive literature develope 
and until the nineteent! 
continued to be spoken ilmost 
in Ireland, especially in th 

| national schools 


IS33 er 


Ss \ toward the Ir 5 vy 
res tine t was aroused 
Iris i l liminis b 
about one-seventh of t Y 
I eak thea l t uw 

a! them were in tl ste 

l Gaelic Leagu 
1895S t promote t 

tens I tne Ir ing 

IICKI attained wid 
its efforts the proportion of | 
[rishme gradually grew ] 
tea g of Irish during s 
| tted the at i 
certa litions und 
sa o = 2 at, 

I stitutlo 1922 
Free State lesignated Iris i 
language but continued Eng 


ict efforts lescr ed Mr 
ligest of the report of t 
educati f the Irish |] St 
hig probable that wi t 
generat Iris! I ( 

itl i language l 
inevit ! he it te ed 

lhe St In mone will 
and perhaps the emphasis t 
of instruction will in = son 
detract from the effectivense 
it vy f the subject matter B 


race and national feeling w 
enhanced in the process 


} f 


ural 


Efforts of Russia an 


obliterate the language 
more akin 
1367 than to the unobtrus 
methods of the Irish 
1833 The Poles 
i abandoning thei! ing 


forbidde 


national 
refuse i 
into 


though it was 


to the Statute of Ki 
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ated partitions of the coune- 
i that 15.000 000 persons 
1919. The full rehabili- 
t inguage | the ew Polish 
ess of difficulty, therefore 
t rities f Iris} Free State 
i ect 
it f Frene the regained 
\lsace is progressing, and the 
' ng the most effective 
In the first two years of the 
( life, instruction is exclu- 
Fren¢ language in the 
ir and afterwards German may 
t four hours a week as a foreign 
guage During the period of 
nation the French language 
ssec] t aracteristic Ger- 
It was excluded from the 
il fficial ommunhications, 
¢ g se Tt it the Ge nev 
t Notwithstanding 
(lsatians to keep It alive 
° ind their children, the 
g ts their rulers wer 
, splacing French 
er. that t 
f all the language revivais 
g What the world knows as 
1Ost ab to Dat Ls! 
pec since tne Kalmar 
7 Old Norse he language 
sagas, has persisted, how- 
as continued to be spoken | 
ts of certal listricts, more ¢ 
ea ft whi a distinct 
) | ese dialects were 
int ’ Ivar Andreas 
great Norweg! philologist 
LS&t mise f peasant igi 
mm pile a dicti ur f Old 
l i wrote a grammar of the 
‘“OoOMmposed merltorlous 
und used is prose 
M 1 to t lagination 
‘ t Ni gians, and the 
ulf of the landsmaa 
is ne ga ing strengtl! 
de ears About 25 vears 
litical issue and a bitt 
ge iby it At preset! 
landsmaal appears to be 
It is taught in the schools, 
guage of tnstruction uU the 
t, each community having 
wse between the lands- 
t rigsmaal,’’ or Danish Nor- 
N e mav enter the service of 
gia Crovernment nless he ca 
guages 
t s not verlook the fact 
s Vs more Convincing 
value f efficient schools 
g a people than the Ameri- 
resented in the Philippines 
5 short vears the Filipinos have 
i ull il I nglish-speaking 
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Juvenile Protection W ork of 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


By MILDRED RUMBOLD WILKINSON 
Assistant Manager of Bureau, Furnace Brook Farm, Peekskill, N. Y. 


ECORDS of the juvenile courts 


show that, although all children 
ire Dor eq ial in the eves of the 


begin with their first 


Not only are there handicaps 


inheritance, but often 


due to 
further hs 


there are 
environment and 
association that they can not escape. 
these handicapped children a 


one of the 


Giving 
better chance is main activities 


Nation 


Teachers carried o1 


of the al Congress of Parents and 


through its juvenile 


rotection department The chairman 
of this lepartment has State branches 
vorking Le er supervision through 
State chairmen of juvenile protection 


and wisest parent 


r his child, that must the com- 


munity wan r all the children’’ is the 


given the Minnesota workers by 


the State chairman of juvenile work 


The objectives in this State are: To 


ain proper child labor and compulsory 
attendance laws, to procure a juvenik 


idge for every county or district, and a 


sufficient number of probation officers for 
Reform Fixed Habits 


In Mississiy pl eae h district 


&s TAPIULY as possibile a ivenlie 


is forming 
protection 
nposed of the school princi- 
pal, a teacher from each ward school, a 


and 


a social worker 


organizations dealing 


with community needs. The committee 
in eact listr t meets wit! the ivenile 
protection chairman of the parent-teacher 
association for conference, in many dis- 
tricts as often as once a month. They say 
it is easier to form a hu ired good habits 
l avoung DOV tl an to reform one bad 
habit in an adult, and with ‘good habit 


ve the Mississippi 


making the juvenile 


branch is protectior 


work a community activity 


In Black Rock, Conn., the parent- 
teacher association believing in pre- 
vention rather than correction, offers 


prizes of buttons to all children 


who are a credit to the community, not 


only in the schools but in all places and 


at all times These prizes are awarded 


each quarter, and the children are called 


“credit children’’ and are eligible to be 


called upon to act as 


ushers at plays or 
wearing their 


If their conduct at 


‘ntertainments, always 


buttons or pins any 





time fails to be a credit to the community 
the pin 


North 


are 


r button is taken from them 


Dakota parent-teacher 


&aSSO0C1lAa- 


trons emploving police women to 
lances to safeguard the 


The 


Portland, 


chaperone publi 


people 


missioners ol 


young mayor and com- 


Oreg., 


printed at the city’s expense for free dis- 


have 
tribution by the parent-teacher associa- 
tions 20.000 copies of a digest of the laws 


of Oregon and the ordinances of the city 
of Portland that pertain to child welfare 
Twenty-seven associations have juvenile 
protection chairmen in this State and, 


like Mississippi, they have found it ad- 
a central committee At 


Stat 


visable to have 
the recent 
the court of d 


convention a judge of 
mestic relations led a con- 


ference on ivenli¢ 


WOrkK 
Methods of Juvenile Protection Committees 


Colorado’s State juvenile 
the 


-revention 


protection 
assomation 
rather 
to all 


has given all 


chairman 
chairmen this motto, 
than correctior and she has sent 


the following guiding outline 


Appoint a chairman of Juvenile protection in each 
} wt r wine sssocirations are organ- 
ed 
2. Cooperate w ve mothers’ study circles and 
with re-schox work w t hairmen for 
e good luca 
Create commu spirit and wholesorn 
m for the child 
4. Influence boards of education to establish special 


hildren 
programs for the ver bright 


classrooms for the andicapped und te form 


definite children without 


shortening the numix required irs in the grade 


nities where ther 


Aid in the establishment of juvenile courts and 

letention homes wher ere are none 

7. Assist in making ul igt AWS @S Safe &@& roads 
are made for autos 

8. Urge the registrat f dependent childre n 
wder that they ma t tn st like puppies or kittens 
at are given aw 

4. Become familiar with the portant State laws 
_ vt * s = 

The chairmet California are in- 


vestigating public amusements and super- 


vising them where it is necessary Los 


Angeles County has a law which provides 


that minors sha t attend public dance 


halls unless accompanied by parent or 


guardian Al over the country the 


associations ¢ 
work rhe 


protection is Dr 





parent-teacher carrying 


on this needed national 
chairman of 
Miriam Van 


juvenile court 


juvenile 
Waters, 
Los 


referee of the 
Angeles, Calif 





Sen RL 


Ki 


i 
fi 
‘ 
} 
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Important Studies in Secondary E:duca- 
tion are in Progress 


National Committee on Research in Secondary Education Reports Investigations by 
Eight Committees. Junior High Schools in Villages. Do College Entrance Requirements 
Prevent Liberal Programs> Characteristics of High-School Pupils 


HE executive committee of the 
National Committee on Research 
in Secondary Education met in 

the office of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., on November 13, 
1926. Those present were J. B. Edmond- 
son, chairman, J. K. Norton, W. H. Bris- 
tow, George 8. Counts, W. R. Smithey, 
John J. Tigert, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, William A. Wetzel, and E. E. 
Windes, secretary. The committee author- 
ized the following report showing status of 
work under way by the several special 
committees. 

The National Committee on Research 
in Secondary Education has developed 
during the year 1925-26 the program of 
work initiated during the year 1924-25. 
No new enterprises have been initiated. 

The committee on small and rural high 
schools has centered its efforts on the 
study of the junior high school in school 
communities of less than 2,500 total popu- 
lation. Through the United States 
Bureau of Education it has collected data 
on the distribution of non-four-year type 
high schools, by States, population of dis- 
trict, and type of organization by years- 
The results will show the tendencies for 
certain types of organization to appear in 
communities of given size and in specific 
States. A comprehensive questionnaire 
covering organization and administration, 
supervision, extracurricular activities, the 
program of studies, guidance, provision for 
individual differences, buildings and equip- 
ment, State policies and standards, and 
legal status has been distributed to schools 
which agreed to cooperate, and usable 
returns are now available from approxi- 
mately 125 schools. The data of these 
questionnaires are in process of tabulation 
in the United States Bureau of Education. 
For supplementary data the chairman of 
the committee has planned field visita- 
tions to approximately 40 schools in 10 
States. This field work is planned for 
February and March, 1927. The study 
will be completed and published during 
the coming year. 


General Commitiee Will Meet at Dallas 


The committee on the junior high school 
conference, under the chairmanship of 
James M. Glass, has delayed its develop- 
ment of a program for the conference 
pending the completion of studies now 
underway through several organizations 
which give promise of furnishing signifi- 


cant material for a conference. At the 
meeting of the executive committee of 
November 13, 1926, it was agreed that 
the time is not now propitious for a na- 
tional conference, but it was agreed that 
it is desirable to hold an open meeting of 
the general committee at Dallas during the 
meeting of the department of superin- 
tendence. The general theme of this 
meeting will be research in secondary edu- 
cation. 

The committee on research procedure, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. A. J. Jones, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
completed its task of preparing a mono- 
graph of research procedure, and the com- 
pleted manuscript has been offered for 
publication by the United States Bureau 
of Education. 


Bibliography of Current Studies 


The standing committee on current re- 
search studies, under the chairmanship of 
J. K. Norton, of the National Education 
Association, completed and published as 
a mimeographed circular a bibliography 
of studies in secondary education under 
way as of date December 1, 1925. This 
circular was distributed to schools of edu- 
eation and cooperating organizations. 
This committee has under way the com- 
pilation of a similar bibliography for 1926. 

The standing committee on completed 
research studies completed and published 
as Bulletin 1926, No. 2, United States 
Bureau of Education, a bibliography of 
studies completed during the period 1920- 
1925. It has under way the compilation 
of an abstract of research in secondary 
education completed during the period 
January 1, 1926, to June 1, 1927. 

The committee on large and urban high 
schools, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
William A. Wetzel, has studies under way 
as follows: 

1. A study of the relation between 
college entrance requirements and efforts 
at curriculum reorganization in secondary 
schools, by Prof. William Proctor, of 
Stanford University. Professor Proctor 
has undertaken to find out to what extent 
high schools are bound or restricted by 
college entrance requirements in their 
efforts to liberalize their programs of 
study. 

2. A study to determine the degree of 
correlation between intelligence quotients 
and other ratings determined by tests, and 
school marks. This study is being made 


by Messrs. Willetts, Reavis, and Wetzel. 
The data are now in the hands of Professor 
Reavis who will be ready to report in 
February. 

The committee on a study of southern 
association high schools, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Joseph Roemer, has 
planned and collected exhaustive de- 
scriptive data concerning high schools of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The data have been 
collected through the machinery of the 
southern association and will be tabu- 
lated and prepared for publication through 
the machinery of that association. The 
study planned is similar in nature to the 
quinquennial surveys of the North Cen- 
tral Association. It is contemplated that 
the final result of similar studies by re- 
gional accrediting agencies will afford 
comparable data for the accredited high 
schools of the United States. The study 
when presented in a form acceptable to 
the Commissioner of Education will be 
published as a bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Education. 


Testing Program for Kane County 


The committee on a study of educa- 
tional, psychological, physical, and social 
characteristics of high-school pupils, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. George 8S. Counts, 
has developed a plan for applying the 
proposed technique of the study to Kane 
County, Il. A memorandum by Doctor 
Counts described the situation in that 
county and indicated the nature of the 
contemplated testing program. The exec- 
utive committee has, on the recommenda- 
tion of the secretary of that association, 
asked that the North Central Association 
finance an item of this proposed investiga- 
tion which amounts to $744. The Bureau 
of Education has agreed to supply the 
printing and the clerical services requested 
under another item of the memorandum. 

The executive committee feels that this 
investigation is a fundamental piece of 
research which promises to afford a sound 
basis of attack upon a variety of curric- 
ulum and administrative problems. It 
hopes that regional organizations may 
find it desirable and feasible to use the 
perfected technique of this initial investi- 
gation and apply it to the territory of their 
own associations. 


Cooperation with Graduate Students of Education 


In pursuing its policy of making avail- 
able to graduate students of education in 
schools of education machinery at the 
disposal of the committee for purposes of 
collecting information and _ publishing 
results the committee has collected statis- 
tical data for a study of senior high school 
promotion plans for a candidate for the 
doctorate in the University of Missouri, 
school of education. The manuscript 
has been submitted for publication. The 
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study, it is believed, will prove a real con- 


tribution to knowledge concerning sec- 
ondary school promotional machinery; 
promotional machinery being defined to 


include all provisions through which pupil 
progress is controlled. 

Due to the experiences of the committee 
since its organization in June, 1925, it is 
the profound conviction of members of 
the committee that the conception which 
prompted its organization was good. It 
is felt that the committee has already con- 
tributed services which justify its existence 
and that secondary organizations are 
warranted in continued support of the 
committee. 

It is becoming more and more apparent, 
however, that the greatest possibilities of 
service by the committee consist in its 
coordinating and stimulating activities 
rather than in researches which it may 
conduct through its own personnel. 


Ww 


Virginia University Students Inves- 
tigate Local Conditions 


Economic and social problems of Vir- 
ginia have been for three years a subject 
of special study in the school of economics 
of the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville. So far, studies of 7 counties have 
been completed and results published, 
and surveys of 18 additional counties 
are in progress. Studies of the different 
counties are made by students registered 
at the university from those counties. 
The project is carried out as a part of 
regular college work and carries credit. 

Material collected in studies of nine 
counties has been utilized during the past 
three years by teachers from those coun- 
ties attending the summer quarter of the 
university, in the preparation of county 
geography supplements for use in schools 
of their counties. County superintend- 
ents and boards of education have coop- 
erated in these projects and it is planned 
to continue the work until similar material 
has been provided for all schools of the 
State. 

In addition, students and faculty mem- 
bers of the university have devoted much 
time to the consideration of other matters 
of general concern in the life of the State, 
and in all 67 research studies, covering a 
wide range of topics, have been made in 
the school of economics alone. 


To assist freshman bigh-school students 
in their adjustment to new conditions and 
thus to reduce mortality in the freshman 
year, weekly lectures on pertinent topics 
will be given by the city superintendent of 
schools to freshman students in the high 
school of WaJla Walla, Wash. 
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Industrial School in Contact with Manu- 
facturing Establishments 


Weavers of Elbeuf, France, seek to Maintain their Ancient Prestige by Maintaining a 
Modern Trade School. Students are in Touch with Processes of Spinning, Weaving, 
Dyeing, and Industrial Designing 
By RALPH J. BLAIS 


Clerk, American Consulate at Haore, France 


LBEUF, a thriving manufacturing 
E center about 20 miles from Rouen, 
is known the world over for its 
fine woven cloths which are sold in all 
markets as Elbeuf serges and woolens for 
men’s clothing. The cloth-weaving trade 
has been an industry peculiar to Elbeuf 
and the surrounding hamlets since the 
Middle Ages. During mediaeval times, 
cloth guilds existed at Elbeuf, and a town 
with such an industrial past naturally is 
very desirous of maintaining a high 
standard of efficiency in this trade. 

To this end an industrial manufacturing 
school is maintained in conjunction with 
the weaving industry where young men 
are taught the weaving, designing, and 
dyeing trades as applied to the woolen- 
cloth industry. This school was organ- 
ized in 1887 with the approval of the 
National Minister of Public Instruction. 
It was created in order that young men 
who were interested in this trade could 
grow up with the industry, thus assuring 
the. presence of trained and well-equipped 
men in this line at all times. 

The school is situated in the immediate 
vicinity of all the important weaving and 
dyeing establishments. The school thas 
for its object the teaching of the different 
trades appertaining to the cloth industry 
in general. The courses include weaving 
and spinning the wool into cloth, dyeing of 
the cloth (which course necessitates a 
thorough knowledge of chemistry), samp- 
ling, industrial designing, machinery and 
its construction, a general knowledge of 
electricity and of carpentry. The school 
is equipped to teach both the theory and 
the practical side of the cloth-weaving 
trade. Youths receiving the certificates 
of this school are immediately employed 
by the weaving-mill companies. 

The course extends over a period of three 
years. During the first three months of 
the first year students pass their time in 
the various weaving establishments at 
Elbeuf visiting the different rooms and 
inspecting the mechanism and construc- 
tion of the machines for weaving and 
spinning, this in order to obtain general 
ideas of the industry and to help them to 
determine in just which branch of the 
industry they would like to specialize. 
At the end of the first semester the 


Official report to Secretary of State. 


students are placed in that branch of the 
school which they have chosen as their 
profession in one of the following four 
sections: 

1. Apprentice foremen; for young men 
who wish to become in time weaving or 
spinning foremen. 

2. Chemical dyeing; teaching chemistry 
as applied to the dyeing industry. 

3. General mechanic; for young men 
who prefer the mechanical side of the 
weaving trade. 

4. Carpentry section. 

The various sections of the school, sam- 
pling room where the woolens are sampled, 
the weaving and spinning and the car- 
pentry section are fitted with modern 
machinery. Some machines were made 
by the student apprentices. The machines 
are run by 8 and 20 horsepower motors. 

The chemical laboratory is very modern 
and is equipped to permit the students to 
make analyses of all chemcials and also to 
mix all sorts of dyes used in the wool- 
dyeing industry. 

The foregoing paragraphs relate to the 
Elbeuf school in general; that is, the 
courses which are followed by youths of 
from 13 to 16 years of age. There is 
maintained at this school a section of 
instruction for youths whose ages range 
from 16 to 19 who do not as yet have any 
knowledge of the industry but who are 
desirous of following the cloth-weaving 
trade. In order to be admitted to the 
courses offered in this section these 
youths must present evidence of an 
equivalent of two years in a high school. 
The course is essentially technical and is 
as follows: 

1. Theoretical and technical studies: 
(a) Sampling, 3 hours per week; (5) 
weaving, 2 hours per week; (c) spinning, 
2 hours per week; (d) chemistry, 3 hours 
per week; (e) commercial drawing, 2 
hours per week; (f) electrical and general 
mechanics, 5 hours per week. 

2. Practical studies: (a) General weav- 
ing industry in all its phases, 18 hours per 
week. 

This course is followed in conjunction 
with the important weaving firms at 
Elbeuf, the directors of which are vitally 
interested in the school and do all that is 
necessary in order that the students may 
acquire the practical side of the textile 
trade. 
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A Camp Summer School Housed In Comfortable 


Outdoor Life Ends at Bedtime. 
Physical Education Units. 


Residence Halls 


Mills College Offers to Experienced Teachers Advanced Work in Methods of Teaching 
Preparation for Camp Leadership is Emphasized. Swimming, Hockey, Soccer, 


Hiking, and Overnight Horseback Trips are Features of the Camp. Plans for Enlarged Service in 1927 


UMMER SESSIONS of American 
. colleges offer a great variety of 
courses and are given in differing 
types of environments. None, however, 
presented the 
environment, plan of 
daily program which was found in the 
session offered by the department of 
hygiene and physical education at Mills 
College in July, 1926. It was called the 
Mills College Field Hockey and Sports 
Camp. 

The Mills College campus was chosen 
for the site of this session. This campus 
is typical of the beautiful 
college campuses in this country; it 
presents extensive acreage with variety of 
woodland of oak, eucalyptus, pine, acacia; 
comfortable and interesting residence 
halls; a library; adequate equipment for 
classroom work and for sports activities; 
an outdoor swimming pool, riding circle, 
tennis courts, athletic fields, gymnasium, 
lake, and bridle paths in the adjacent 
hills. It is secluded and yet at less than 
an hour’s journey from San Francisco 
and Oakland. 


Graduate-Credit Courses in Teaching Hockey 


unique combination of 


curriculum, and 


women’s 


The main purpose of this summer camp 
session was to offer to experienced teachers 
advanced work in methods of teaching 
physical education units. We had been 
advised from various sources that experi- 
enced teachers in our field were finding 
much of the work offered in summer 
session a repetition of materials in which 
they were already trained, and that this 
work is sometimes given by persons less 
experienced than the students. To meet 
the need thus indicated we offered courses 
giving graduate credit in the teaching of 
hockey and basket ball. These were 
given by Hazel J. Cubberley, an outstand- 
ing authority in sports for girls and women. 
Courses in methods of teaching field ball, 
speed ball, soccer, and beginning swim- 
ming were also included in this advanced 
group. 

A second purpose was to prepare, by 
offering courses in camp leadership, for 
the rapid growth in the organized summer 
camp, which is comingin the West. This 
purpose shaped our plan of daily living. 
We ran on a camp program as nearly as 
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By ROSALIND CASSIDY 


Professor of Physical Education, Mills College, California 


we could, having a rest hour after lunch- 
eon, a camp fire at night with camp sing- 
ing, using our whole group as a laboratory 
unit for those taking the camp leadership 
course. 

A third purpose was to offer a restful, 
inexpensive teachers who 
were not working for summer credit, but 
wished to come for a month of camp life 
among congenial surroundings. This we 
wished to do for the sake of improving the 
health of teachers. Such persons might 
ride, swim, play tennis, read, attend 
evening camp fires, go on the overnight 
riding trips, or stay at camp, just as they 
chose. They might take as much or as 
little part in camp life as they wished, but 
they would leave at the end of the session 
rested and refreshed mentally and physi- 
cally. 


vacation to 


Hockey an Excellent Sport for Girls 


There were several other purposes 
which shaped the plan: One was to 
stimulate the interest among teachers in 
the West in hockey as an excellent sport 
for girls; second, to give a chance for 
teachers to improve their own skill in the 
sports they are teaching; third, to meet 
the needs of teachers both in and out of 
the State by offering some of the courses 
in education required for the: California 
State teaching credential. 

The courses offered for academic credit 
were 


Basket ball—Fundamental technic and 
simple games, leading up to the organized 
game This material is 
adapted for use in grade and high schools. 

Basket-ball refereeing.— 
Technic of coaching and refereeing. Dis- 
cussion and interpretation of rules. 
Ability to referee and coach must be 
demonstrated Thesis re- 
quired. 


of basket ball. 


coaching and 


successfully. 


Opportunity for Conducting Camp Programs 


Camp leadership.—This course is offered 
to those who wish experience and im- 
proved skill in the technic of organized 
camping from the point of view of camp 
directors and camp councilors. As much 
opportunity as possible will be given for 
conducting actual camp programs, out- 
door cooking, evening camp fires, Sunday 
services, story-telling, dramatics, draft 
work, botany and astronomy trips, and 
overnight “hikes.”’ 

Field hockey.—Fundamental 
and simple games leading to the com- 
pletely organized game of field hockey. 

Field-hockey coaching and umpiring.— 
Actual practice in coaching and umpiring 
by assisting in course in field hockey. 
Thesis required. 

Field ball, speed ball, soccer—The 
first week will be devoted to field ball, the 
second to speed ball, the third and fourth to 
soccer. This group of games leads pro- 
gressively from basket ball to soccer. 


technic 











All-day riding trips are well attended 
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every student sleeping porch 


The housing of teach- 


ers in comfort with adequate facilities for 


hot baths, good beds, excellent meals, 


was one of our basic plans for the 


conservation of health. In 








A feature of the college campus 


Natu 
Swimming for beginners.—Practice and 


l and clog dancing. 


drill he fundamentals of swimming. 
The teaching of swimming.—The theory 
of teaching swimming with actual practice 


in teaching beginners in above course. 
Life saving—The theory and practice 
of life saving, following the American Red 
Students passing this 
course successfully will be entitled to the 
American Red Cross Life Saving Certifi- 
cate. 
American 
Public education in California. 


Cross methods. 


ideals. 


Each Student Has Her Own Horse 


Horseback riding.—This course includes 
20 lessons, besides one all-day trip and 
trip. This each 
student her own horse for the camp season, 


vernight assures 


instr in the technic of packing and 
in the iples of teaching riding. 

The camp group was housed in one of 
the t modern and delightful residence 


ha 2 spacious Spanish building which 


7 


mountain 
often the rugged life takes 


an actual camp, 
more energy from the busy 
person trying to get a restful 
vacation than is realized. <A 
daily rest hour was kept, and 
10 o’clock was set for “‘taps,”’ 
after which quiet was main- 
tained. 

The students wore camp 
clothes throughout the day, 
another feature which saved 
energy. Persons who have 
done summer session work 
elsewhere remember the dif- 
ficulties of changing into 
gymnasium, swimming, or 
dancing costume and back 
again to street clothes as 
they dash from classroom 
to activity classes and back 
again. 

We brought our students 
to the camp on Saturday 
before the Monday on which 
class work began. Thus they 
were all registered by dinner 
time on Saturday, and our 
first plans for integrating 
them all into camp groups 
began. Saturday dinner was 
a festive affair, followed by 
an evening of recreational, 
get-acquainted games, and 
dances. Sunday gave usa 
chance for camp services 
under the trees by the lake 
and for our first evening 
camp fire, with songs in the camp council 
circle on a wooded hilltop which was 
dedicated to our camp ceremonies. Mon- 
day our class work began. That night 
we held a treasure hunt for red and blue 


M5 


When had found 


her bandanna the reds and blues withdrew 


bandannas. everyone 


conference to choose 


Thus for the rest of 


in solemn name, 
leader, and cheer. 
camp we had two teams for all activities 
the red 
banner and the Spanish Buccaneers with 
the blue. 

The 
this plan 


Savages with bandannas and 


laily program went according to 


7.15-7.45, breakfast. 

8-9.15, hockey. 

9.20-10.35, beginning swimming. 
ifornia State law. 

9.20-10.35, the teaching of swimming. 

10.35-11.50, life saving; American 
ideals; horseback riding. 

12, luncheon, 

12.30—1.30, rest hour. 

1.30-2.45, basket ball; field ball; speed 
ball; soccer. ‘ 

2.45-4, camp leadership course; golf; 
tennis. 

4-5, camp 
tennis; bonarro. 

4-6, free swimming period; horseback 
riding; tennis. 

6.30, dinner. 

7-8.30, evening lecture; country danc- 
ing, etc. 

8-—9.30, camp fire. 

10, lights out. 


Cal- 


craft laboratory period; 


No Overnight Trips Were Missed 


This six-day-a-week schedule, 
and overnight trips or hikes were planned 
for the Sundays at camp. Those who 
came were not required to take part in 
these events nor were they required to 
remain at camp after class times, but the 


was a 


spirit was such that no events were 
missed. 
The students who came to the 1926 


camp were experienced teachers, with a 
few undergraduate physical education 
major students. They were very enthu- 
siastic and came to get everything that 


was of value. A _ splendid spirit was 














In camp clothing, students are always ready for the gymnasium 
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shown in all activities 
There was an unusual chance in this inte- 
grated living and working program for 
valuable exchange of professional ideas. 
One proof of the values in good spirit and 
fellowship is shown by the plan made 
before camp ended to have a reunion in 
Yosemite Valley in the week between 
Christmas and the New Year. I 
never known another summer-school 
group to care enough about each other to 
plan a reunion in the winter vacation. 
The new plans for the 1927 field hockey 
and sports camp are being made along 
the lines of the 1926 camp. 


and discussions. 


have 


The college 
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the students in regular session, on week 
ends, and at vacation time. It is to be 
used in the summer as a summer camp for 
girls. This will be a labo- 
ratory in which our camp leadership 
students may actually work as councilors. 
This type of training and experience will 
be a required unit in the training of the 
students who are majoring in the depart- 
ment of hygiene and physical education at 
Mills College. 

This camp leadership opportunity, this 
hockey camp, this summer session, this 
experiment in integrating the living pro- 
gram and the study program in a beau- 


high-school 
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For actual practice in teaching swimming 


has approved a plan to enlarge the 
service, which can be done in training 
undergraduates to be qualified leaders 


in the organized camps now growing so 
rapidly in the West. This plan takes the 
form of a certificate of recommendation 
for camp councillors. There are certain 
character and 
for this certificate. 
fications are 


personality qualifications 


The course quali- 


Qualifications for Certificate of Camp Councillor 


Units 


_ 


. Organization of summer camps. l 
2. Leadership of 
(mental and physical growth of 
girls 10-20)..._______- aA 
3. Camp activities (nature lore, out- 
door cooking, woodcraft, camp 


children at camp 


dramatics, etc. an aaa ah 
4. Arts and crafts (wood block, book 
binding, batik tae ly 
Total_ 3 


5. Ability to teach at least three of the 
following 
dancing, 
ball, baseball, riding. 

Mills College owns a tract of 50 acres on 

a lake in the Sierra foothills upon which 

is now being built a lodge. 

This is to be used as a recreation lodge for 


Swimming, 
basket 


activities: 


tennis, archery, 


mountain 


tiful environment we believe is a step 
forward in educational experiments. Our 
students were mainly from California last 
year. We feel that this plan has values 
to teachers in other States and that the 
whole group would grow through excharge 
of ideas from workers in other parts of the 
United States. 


A 


The 


elementary 


maximum salary of teachers of 
grades in the Philadelphia 
public schools has been raised from $2,000 
to $2,400. 


Song Contests at Chicago Normal 
College 


Intersectional song contests, introduced 
last year in assembly programs of the Chi- 
cago Normal College, 
of the most worth-while extracurricular 
student activities. Three contests were 
held during the school year. Conductors 
and accompanists are chosen by the stu- 
dents from their groups. Each 
group selects its own musical numbers, 
and all songs are memorized. Establish- 
ment of a musical library of 600 care- 
fully chosen selections by the music de- 
partment of the school in the spring of 
1926, was of great assistance in later con- 
tests. No student is debarred from any 
group—all sing, the musically strong, the 
musically weak, and the monotones, mak- 
ing the contests an example of mass par- 
ticipation in contrast to the usual con- 
tests between a chosen few. 

Aside from the training received by 
the students in musical understanding, 
interpretation, and criticism, as well as 
greater appreciation of the value of music 
as a socializing agency, results of the con- 
test were evident in the development of a 
spirit of geperous sportsmanship, finding 
immediate expression in increased har- 
mony in other student activities. 


have become one 


own 


Summer Schools Advantageous to 


Many Children 


Advantage of preliminary tests as a 
requirement for admission to advanced 
work in summer school, instead of taking 
pupils on recommendation of teachers, 
has been demonstrated in two years’*ex- 
perience in Baltimore, Md. Of 1,628 
pupils attempting advance work during 
the past summer, 86.8 per cent, were suc- 
cessful; and of 4,023 attempting review 
work, 73.9 per cent were successful. In 
spite of heat and humidity, attendance 
of pupils reached 93.9 per cent. 








Every student may have a good bed and a sleeping porch 
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Washington Associations Aid 
Dependent Children 


Well-Equipped Waiting Rooms of Juvenile 
Court Are Attended by Parent-Teacher 
Associations in Turn 
By MRS. JAMES W. BYLER 
Juvenile Court Chairman, District of Columbia 


Parent-Teacher Associations 


ha sentages whose broken homes 
cause them to come before the 


juvenile court in Washington, D. C., find 
awaiting them a bright, cheerful play- 
room in charge of volunteer workers from 


the District of Columbia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Other cities have 
provided formal rooms, in the charge of 
paid workers, but Washington is unique, 
we believe, in having a waiting room where 
homelike surroundings and motherly 
care are provided to help these under- 
privileged children through what must 


be, at best, a trying ordeal. The District 


of Columbia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has for five years had an 
active juvenile court committee doing 


faithful work in the children’s court. 

On Wednesdays in the Juvenile Court 
of the District of Columbia the dependent 
(not delinquent) children’s cases are 
heard, and often whole families of chil- 
dren, including infants in arms, are in 
attendance. Their homes, have failed 
for some reason, and they are to wait 
long, frightened hours while it is decided 
how best to help them. The committee 
from the parent-teacher associations saw 
here a real opportunity for service. 
When the court was moved to larger 
quarters so that space was available, 
Judge Sellers set aside two rooms to be 
used by the parent-teacher associations as 
the committee saw fit. The straight 
rows of benches were removed and an 
appeal made at a meeting of the District 
of Columbia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers for furniture suitable for chil- 
dren’s use. The response was wonderful. 
Immediately appeared, as if by magic, 
little chairs, a crib, pictures, books, 
games, toys, a doll carriage and dolls, a 
rocking horse, and, most used of all, a 
bushel of wooden blocks of all shapes 
and sizes, from which whole towns can 
be built. Bright curtains are at the 
windows and over the door is a sign: 
“WAITING ROOM IN CHARGE OF THE D. C. 
ConGrRESsS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
FOR CHILDREN ONLY ”’ 

The second room is more of a retiring 
room, and it contains a cot bed and simple 
toilet articles. There a sick child or worn 
mother can be made comfortable or a tired 
baby can be put to sleep. There also is 
kept a supply of clean, neatly repaired 
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garments for use in an emergency. The 
work has grown, and now a light luncheon, 
paid for by the public-welfare board, is 
provided and 
teacher association workers to the chil- 
dren who have to wait until 1 o’clock to 
be taken to a clinic for physical examina- 
tion before going to the homes provided 
for them. 

At each monthly meeting of the District 
of Columbia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers the chairman of the juvenile 
court committee asks what local associa- 
tion will volunteer to serve in the court for 
the following month, and ready response 
The association volun- 


served by the parent- 


is always made. 
teering assumes entire responsibility for 
that month’s work. The juvenile court 
chairman for that school takes charge and 
has two women at the court each Wednes- 
day to give those unhappy children the 
loving care they so sadly need. 

The District of Columbia chairman is 
present on the first Wednesday of each 
month to initiate the new workers and see 
that things are kept running smoothly. 
This practical piece of work is by no means 
all that the juvenile court committee finds 
to do. They have attended the court 
regularly for five years, making a careful 
study of the laws under which the court 
operates, and they are, therefore, in a 
position to work intelligently for necessary 
remedial legislation. Many days have 
been spent at the Capitol attending hear- 
ings on proposed bills affecting the welfare 
of the children of Washington, 


Rural School Supervisors in 
Conference 


More than 100 supervisors attended the 
second conference of State and county 
rural school supervisors of the South- 
eastern States called by the United States 
Commissioner of Education, convened in 
Raleigh, N. C., December 6 and 7, 1926. 
States represented were Alabama, North 
Carolina, Arkansas, Texas, South Caro- 
lina, Kentucky, Florida, Virginia, Okla- 
homa, Georgia, Louisiana, and Maryland. 

Among the outstanding of the topics 
considered, judged by the interest dis- 
played in the discussion, were the adjust- 
ment of the rural school curriculum to the 
needs of rural schools having short terms 
of six or seven months and the adjust- 
ment of the supervisor’s work to the needs 
of distinct groups of teachers, such as 
experienced and inexperienced, profes- 
sionally prepared and unprepared 
teachers. It was brought out in the con- 
ference that adjustment of the school 
curriculum is a problem of special im- 
portance in all schools regardless of their 
location, but that it is more acute in rural 
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schools owing to the fact that a large 
number of them are in session only six, 
seven, or eight months. It is obviously 
impossible for rural children to do in six 
months what city children require nine 
months to accomplish. It is well known, 
also, that there is a larger proportion of 
inexperienced and unprepared teachers in 
rural than in urban communities. How 
to help these teachers to accomplish as 
much work as fully qualified teachers can 
accomplish is a difficult problem which 
supervisors of rural schools are trying to 
meet. 

The need of local supervision of rural 
schools was accepted by those present as 
no longer open to question. The obstacle 
to progress in this direction is the diffi- 
culty of obtaining funds properly to 
finance adequate and capable supervision. 
Progressive States have found the best 
remedy to be payment of the whole or a 
large part of the salary of local supervisors 
from State funds. North Carolina and 
Maryland are two States in the south- 
eastern group in which such a plan is 
operating successfully. 

It was stated at the conference that a 
number of experiments have been made to 
test the value of supervision. In all such 
experiments it has been demonstrated 
that children make much more rapid 
progress in their studies in schools under 
supervision than do children in unsuper- 
vised schools. The former complete the 
elementary grades one to three years 
earlier than the latter. In addition, they 
show better knowledge of subject matter 
by making higher grades in standard 
achievement tests. Such experimefts 
offer convincing evidence of the value of 
supervision to the children of rural com- 
munities. 


Parents and Teachers in Joint 
Institute 


Instead of the usual teachers’ institute 
this fall at Spokane, Wash., a joint teach- 
ers’ and parents’ institute was he'd, in 
reality teacher-training courses, with the 
double purpose of giving teachers a new 
angle on their professional work and of 
securing the cooperation of parents in the 
work of the schools, 

This joint institute was the outcome of 
a meeting held in June under the aus- 
pices of the Spokane Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, of representatives 
of all the leading organizations of the city 
working on educational or child-welfare 
lines, for the discussion of future study 
courses, when plans were made for the 
joint fall meeting. Later in the fall, an 
evening parent-training course was con- 
ducted on the elementary and preschool 
child. 
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Eamestly Striving to Revive Insh Lan- 
guage and Literature 


Department of Education of Irish Free State Offers Additional Grants to Schools 


Conducted in Irish. 
the Language. 


No Teacher May Leave Training College Without Knowledge of 
Reforms in Secondary Education 


By JAMES F. ABEL 
Assistant Specialist in Foreign Education, Bureau of Education 


HEN the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Irish Free State 
was formed in 1922 education 

in Ireland was under five separate and 
independent authorities. Three of these, 
the commissioners for primary education, 
for secondary education, and for endowed 
schools were taken over by the Minister 
for Education and became the nucleus of 
the present department. By an order of 
June, 1924, made under the ministries and 
secretaries act, the Department of Edu- 
cation was brought into being and seven 
other branches were added to the three 
already under the control of the minister. 
Thé department now administers national 
education, intermediate education, the 
endowed schools, the reformatory and 
industrial schools, technical instruction, 
the College of Science, the National 
Museum of Science and Art, the National 
Library of Ireland, the Metropolitan 
School of Art, and the Geological Survey. 


No Unity in Former Systems 


The three important—primary, 
secondary, and technical education—pre- 
viously had little in common except that 
none were State systems. The priniary 
schools, while neither founded nor initiated 
by the State, considerable 
extent under its supervision and adminis- 
tration because the State contributed a 
large share of the cost of building each 
school and of the salaries of teachers. 
The secondary were almost 
wholly private, built up and maintained 
by the teaching and 
organizations of the Catholic Church or 
by Protestant or by 
private individuals with no aid from the 
State. The technical system created 
later (1899) than either of the others was 
modeled on the English and Scottish 
systems in that the schools were con- 
trolled by local bodies and financed from 
local taxes as well as Government grants. 

Coordination was begun at once by the 
adoption of primary and _ secondary 
programs, the articulation of the courses 
of the upper primary classes with those 


most 


were to a 


schools 
orders diocesan 


corporate bodies 





The facts in this article are from the Report of the 
Department of Education of the Irish Free State for 
the school year 1924-25 and the administrative and 
financial years 1924-1926. 


of the lower secondary classes, and the 
unification of courses in training col- 
leges for primary teachers with those of 
the secondary schools. In addition a 
standing council of chief inspectors was 
with the threefold function of 
unifying and correlating the programs of 
the three branches, cooperating in the 
organization and inspection of work in 
the fraining colleges, and having direct 
contact with the local scholarship com- 
mittees and university examining com- 
mittees in drawing up and marking papers 
for the leaving certificate examination of 
the secondary branch and in the awarding 
of county council scholarships. 


created 


Local Clergymen Manage Nonvested Schools 


The primary schools—5,636 in number, 
staffed by 13,043 teachers—include 3,000 
vested in the commissioners or in trustees 
under deeds to which the commissioners 
were a party, 2,636 nonvested schools, and 
18 model Outside of school 
hours the schools may be 
used for purposes other than education; 
the not as a rule. 
The managers of the schools are usually 
local clergymen charged with the care of 
the school plant and, subject to the 
approval of the department, with the 
appointment and removal of teachers. 
The State supplies the teachers’ salaries 
on the basis of 1 teacher for a school 
under 35 pupils, 1 teacher and a junior 
assistant mistress for over 35 pupils and 
under 50, 2 ordinary teachers for over 50 
but under 95, and 1 additional teacher 
for every 45 pupils over 95. 


schools. 
nonvested 


vested schools may 


The primary school program drawn up 
by a representative conference of educa- 
tionalists which was called by the Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Organization and put 
into effect in 1922 has two main features: 
(1) Concentration on a comparatively 
small number of essential subjects; (2) 
insistence on the Irish language and the 
history and geography of Ireland as essen- 
tial parts of the concentrated curriculum. 
After four years of work under the 1922 
program, some modifications seemed nec- 
essary; and a second conference, similar 
in constitution but somewhat more rep- 
resentative than the first, finished its work 


and reported in March, 1926. The new 
program includes Irish, English, algebra, 
rural 
for girls) 
drawing, 


science, and 


geometry, geography, history, 
science, music, and needlework 
as obligatory and 
domestic 


manual instruction as optional. 


subjects, 


science, physical 


Dearth of Textbooks in Irish 


The revival of the Irish language and 
literature is one of the essential parts of 
the educational Moreover, it 
is an exceedingly difficult one for, though 
the national desire to give the national 
tongue its proper place is general and 
strong in the Saorstat Eireann, Irish was 
not considered in the scheme of education 
prior to 1879 and had won only a limited 
place in a few schools by 1922; most of the 
children could readily, few 
teachers were prepared to give instruction 
in or through it, and there were almost no 
textbooks written in the language. 

The new the 
mediate necessity of equipping teachers 
to use Irish both as a subject of instruc- 
tion and a teaching medium, and estab- 
lished and maintained courses for teaching 
Irish to the Attendance at 
the first four sessions was compulsory for 
under 45; in 1926, it became 
As a result about half, 6,200, 


program. 


not use it 


Government saw im- 


teachers. 


teachers 
voluntary. 


of the teachers hold the certificate to 
teach Irish or a higher qualification. 
These summer sessions are merely a 
temporary arrangement. For the per- 
manent plan Irish has been made a 


required subject both for entrance to and 
in the courses of the training colleges, 
and in the future no teacher will leave the 
colleges for employment in An Saorstat 
without a good foundation in the language, 


Course of Training for Teachers 


To encourage the publication of suit- 
able class books in Irish in the ordinary 
subjects such as mathematics, 
and science, the department has provided 
units estimates for the present year 
£4,000 to aid in the publication of books 
suitable for use in the secondary schools. 
It applies also to books for general reading 
in the classes as well as texts. Irish is now 
a subject in all schools and the medium of 
instruction in an increasing number, the 
intention being that it will finally become 
the medium in all. Primary teachers are 
for the most part required to undergo a 
two-year course of training in one of the 
five recognized training colleges. The 
subjects of the course are: Irish; one other 
language, English, French, or German; 
mathematics, practice of teaching; educa- 
tion; history and geography for first- 
vear students; drawing; rural science; 
music; physical training; and needlework 
and domestic economy (for women). 


history, 











The grant distributed in 
1924-25 amounted to £149,518 18s. 2d. 
which the Irish 


senior course. 


Secondary schools in 
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Graduates are eligible for appointment as 
trained achers and receive the final 
diploma after two years of satisfactory 
conti is service. Arrangements have 


been made between some of the training 


colleges and the universities whereby 
students in the former may receive for 
their nonprofessional courses credit to- 


ward a degree in the latter. Students 
may also take a third year of training 
during which they reside at the college 
and attend lectures at the university. 
Bonuses ranging from £10 to £30 an- 
nually are granted to teachers with the 
higher qualifications and showing unusual 
efficiency. 


Shortage of Suitable Candidates for Training 


In common with several other countries 
the Free State is experiencing a shortage 
of suitable candidates for training for the 
teaching profession, a shortage all the 
more alarming since the new school 
attendance act will require many addi- 
tional teachers, and as the age limit is 
raised to 16, a higher standard of educa- 
tion. Saorstat Eireann proposes to meet 
the situation by setting up colleges, pre- 
paratory to the training colleges, where 
clever young people from Irish-speaking 
districts may be given sound secondary 
schooling in a collective school life.in an 
atmosphere of Gaelic speech and tradition. 
A departmental committee is investigat- 
ing the entire question of training and 
maintaining an adequate corps of teachers. 

The reforms instituted in secondary 
education by the new department include 
a complete revision of the educational 
basis of the system, a reform of the pro- 
gram, and a new method of fixing the 
of State financial aid to the 
education is now 


amount 
schools Secondary 
organized into junior courses of three or 
four years which lead to the intermediate 
certificate examination, and a two-year 
senior course leading to the leaving certi- 
ficate examination. The junior course 
completed ordinarily when the 
pupil is 16 years of age) is intended to give 
a sound general education. In the senior 
course specialization is allowed. In both, 
the new programs are of the widest and 
most elastic types; prescribed texts have 
been abolished; and the schools enjoy a 
Admission is by 


(to be 


maximum of freedom. 
entrance examination. 


State Grant on Capitation Basis 


In order that efficient schools can in 
the future depend upon an assured and 
calculable income each year, the principal 
State grant is now payable automatically 
on a capitation basis for all pupils 12 to 
20 years of age who follow an approved 
course of study and make 130 attendances 
in the school year. The rate is £7 per 
pupil for the junior course; £10 for the 


language is the medium of instruction in 
all subjects receive a special 25 per cent 
increase, and those in which Irish is used 
for at least one-half the instruction, an 
Realizing that 
many worthy graduates of the primary 
schools would not, for financial reasons, 
be able to attend the secondary schools, 
the Dail Eireann in 1921 issued a decree 
authorizing county and county borough 
councils to levy a tax not over 1 penny 
on the pound to provide scholarships to 
enable such children to proceed to the 
secondary or technical schools. The an- 
nual value of a scholarship may range 
from £15 to £50 and is tenable from 
four to six years depending on the prog- 
ress of the student. Competitive exami- 
nations are held to determine the award. 
In 1925, 1,155 candidates sat for the exam- 
inations in 23 counties and 250 scholar- 
ships were awarded. Proficiency in Irish 
is an essential in any award. 


increase of 10 per cent. 


Salary Increments Based on Approved Service 


The status of the secondary teachers 
has been raised by fixing minimum sal- 
aries and adding to these State incre- 
ments based on length of approved 
teaching service. 

The technical instruction schemes taken 
over by the Department of Education 
are all under the management of local 
statutory committees made upon a 
voluntary basis. The operations of each 
committee must be set out definitely in 
a scheme and approved annually by the 
department before it can be put into 
effect and receive the department aid 
granted in various forms. The schemes 
may provide for either coordinated 
courses in groups of subjects or the teach- 
ing of single subjects. Students who have 
attained the junior grade in the secondary 
school or its present equivalent, the inter- 
mediate certificate, may attend specialized 
courses of instruction arranged progres- 
sively for a period of four or more years. 
Those who have not reached such a 
standard must pass an entrance examina- 
tion or qualify by taking an introductory 
course of one year. 


Main Courses in Technical Schemes 


The main included in the 
various schemes are: Commercial science, 
pure and applied; carpentry; building; 
engineering, mechanical, electrical, and 
motor; telegraphy; wireless; special-trade 
subjects; domestic-economy subjects; 
and art. The income for each scheme 
comes from local contributions and State 
grants. Local funds _ for 1924-25 
amounted to £75,446; State grants to 
£155,000. The average annual total 
costs per class of 20 pupils are estimated 


courses 
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roughly at £16 per class of one hour for 
introductory courses; £23 for commercial 
courses; £19, domestic economy; £25 
for science and handicraft; and £20 for 
art. 

It appears that 494,104 pupils are on 
the rolls of the primary schools; 22,897 
in secondary schools; 56,111 in technical 
instruction of post-primary grade; and 
5,774 in industrial 
schools. The average annual cost per 
pupil in the primary schools, 1924-25, 
was £7 2s. 7d.; in the secondary schools, 
£13 19s. 1d. Nearly two-thirds, 62 
per cent, of the secondary students are 
boys. 

The population of the Irish Free State 
as determined by the census of 1926 is 
2,972,802. With approximately 579,000 
students of primary and of secondary 
rank, the Free State has virtually reached 
the ratio of one person in school out of 
every five of population. 


reformatories and 


1) 
Augusta, Kans., Has Long Cele- 
brated Public Schools Week 


I read with considerable interest the 
article by Mr. Charles Albert Adams in 
the December number of Scuoo. Lire. 
Perhaps this interest was due to the fact 
that we, too, were pioneers in the matter 
of celebrating “‘ Public Schools Week.” 

Far be it from me to claim any credit 
for the establishing of the present Na- 
tional Education Week. I do not even 
recall where I got the idea of setting aside 
a week for the emphasis of public school 
work. However, this fall we celebrated 
our tenth annual “ Public Schools Week,”’ 
which for the sake of uniformity we now 
call “‘ American Education Week.” 

Our early celebrations included visits 
from various civie clubs, night sessions 
of the various schools open to the public, 
speakers on educational subjects, pro- 
grams by the children, and so forth. We 
received considerable publicity in the 
State press owing to the fact that the idea 
was more or less new, but I doubt if the 
founders of the national observance got 
their ‘‘cue”’ from us. 

The whole thing is interesting only as 
an example of how futile it is to point out 
any given place or time as the origin of a 
popular movement. It is enough for me 
that the idea has grown and borne fruit, 
which, in this case, it surely has.—G. H. 
Marshall, Superintendent of Schools, Au- 
gusta, Kans. 


Wi) 


From 50 to 75 pupils a year receive 
scholarships from the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment for education in foreign countries, 
principally in the United States. 
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AVENT, 


BENSON, CHARLES I. 


BLAKE, 


Burtt, Haroup ERNssT. 


New Books in. Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian, Bureau of Education 


Beginning 
Pub. by 


of Tennes- 


EMorY. 
Tenn., 


JOSEPH 
teaching. Knoxville, 
the author at the University 
see, 1926. 
42° 

More than 50 per cent of the failures of teachers 
occur in the first year of service This book is de- 
signed for beginning teachers, to point out to them at 
the beginning of their careers the excellences to 
achieve and the errors to avoid, with directions how 
these ends may be accomplished 


xiv, 599 p. tables, diagrs. 


Barr, A. S., and Burton, Wiiiiam H. 


The supervision of instruction; a general 
volume. New York, London, D. Ap- 
pleton and company [1926] 
tables, diagrs. 12°. (Appleton series 
in supervision and teaching) 


xiv, 626 p. 


The general problems, principles, and procedures 


BUTTERWORTH, JULIAN E. 


Principles of 
rural administration. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1926. 
tables, diagrs. 12°. (Rural 
education series, ed. by Mabel Carney) 


school 
xvi, 379 p. 


According to the editor of this Rural education 
series, the author of this volume seems to have both 
the professional technique and the rural sympathy 
to handle his subject satisfactorily. The book 
analyzes the objectives of rural education and sets 
up standards for measuring the degree to which these 
objectives are attained. It also proposes principles 
which seem significant for the administration of 
rural schools. Considerable attention is given to 
the social forces in rural life with a view to the 
development of adequate rural leadership. The en- 
tire volume is so organized as to consider these and 
related questions as they appear on local, interme- 
diate, State, and Federal levels. 


REAVIs, 


and the teaching of history in the 
United States. New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1926. xi, 380p. 8 


Much general attention has been drawn in recent 
years to the controversy regarding the character of 
history teaching and of history textbooks used in 
American educational institutions This study 
purposes to give an historical account of some of 
the attempts to control the teaching of history in 
our public schools. It first traces the legislative con- 
trol of this subject from colonial times on, culmi- 


World War on this 


nating with the effect of the 
legislation and resulting disloyalty charges against 
teachers. The 
agencies in attempting to control history textbooks 
are next taken up 


activities of various propagandist 


Wituiam C Pupil ad- 
justment in high 
A treatment of the problems 


AUDE 


junior and senior 
schools. 
and methods of educational counseling 
and guidance, with examples from actual 
practice. Boston, New York ([etc.] 
D. C. Heath and company [1926]. 


xviii, 348 p. tables, diagrs., forms. 12°. 


of supervision are presented in this volume. The Hati-Quest, ALFRED LAWRENCE. The President L. D. Coffman, in his introduction to 
material included has been drawn chiefly from three iversityv +e Tew y . The “4 < one ose 
r : “tt “% university afield. New York, The this book, says that in a present era marked by edu- 


sources: First, the experiences of the authors in 


teaching; second, the experiences of the 
supervisors and directors of supervision; and third, 
from an exhaustive and critical survey of current 
practice in supervision, and of the literature in this 
field. 


yuthors as 


Psy- 
chology for teachers; by Charles E. 
Benson, James E. Lough, Charles E. 
Skinner, Paul V. West. Boston, New 
York [etc.] Ginn and company [1926] 
x, 390 p._ illus., tables, diagrs. 12°. 

The aim of this book is not to cover the entire 
field of psychology, but rather to present the facts 
of psychology which teachers can use in their work. 
Chapters are included dealing with mental effi- 
ciency, statistical methods for teachers, and mental 
hygiene. 


and others. 


MABELLE Bascock. Guidance 
for college women. A survey and a 
program for personnel work in higher 
education. New York, London, D. Ap- 
pleton and company, 1926. xviii, 285 
p. diagrs., forms. 8°. 


Analyzes the needs of college women from the 
point of view of guidance; discusses the place of 
guidance in colleges for women; and from the mate- 
rial furnished from the studies made, suggests a ten- 
tative program for coordinating in a personnel de- 
partment all agencies in the college which deal with 
student guidance in educational, vocational, per- 
sonal, and social problems. 

Principles of 
employment psychology. Boston [etc.] 
Houghton Mifflin company [1926] xi, 
568 p. 

In this volume an effort is made, on the one hand, 
to give a fairly comprehensive account of the prin- 
ciples involved for the use of students preparing for 
practical psychological work in industry, and, on 
the other hand, to avoid 
technical for the reader without 
background. Metaphysical considerations of theo- 
retical psychology are di 
the practical goal of prediction of occupational suc- 
cess. The author discusses comprehensively the 
various ways of determining occupational ability 
and finally presents his view of the future outlook 
for employment psychology 


tables, diagrs. 8 


3 discussion that is too 


1 psychological 


sregarded in order to attain 


Martin, Everett DEAN. 


MAVERICK, 


Macmillan company, 1926. xvi, 292 p. 


tables, diagrs. 8°. (Studies in adult 
education) 


In broad strokes, this book gives a sketch of 
university extension in the United States, its scope, 
and many ofits problems. It examines historically 
and descriptively the educational opportunities 
offered extramurally to adults by American univer- 
sities in the extension field. 


The meaning 
of a liberal education. New York, 
W. W. Norton & company, inc. [1926] 
xi, 319 p. 8°. 


A growing interest everywhere and in all classes 
of society in acquiring better knowledge is noted by 
the author as one of the tendencies of the present 
time. There is an increasingly general demand for 
what people regard as education, and it is coming 
to be recognized that education properly may be 
extended into adult life. These lectures, which 
were originally delivered at the People’s Institute, 
Cooper Union, New York City, seek to determine 
what education really is and what constitutes an 
educated person. The book contends that educa- 
tion is a spiritual revaluation of human life, with 
the task of reorienting the individual. Much as 
they differ, there is yet something which the edu- 
cated have in common, an indefinable quality of 
spirit. The study strives from various avenues of 
approach to envisage this quality, which gives the 
meaning to a liberal education. 


Lewis Apams. The 
tional guidance of college students. 
Cambridge, Harvard university press, 
926. xi, 251 p. diagrs. 8°. (Har- 
vard studies in education, vol. viii) 


yvoca- 


This book presents a survey of the development 
of vocational guidance for college students, having 
for historical background an investigation into 
student guidance which was conducted by the 
faculty of Stanford university in 1911. It also 
reports upon a nation-wide study carried on by 
juestionnaire in 1920 through the cooperation of the 
United States Bureau of Education, and upon a 
series of visits in 1924 to colleges and universities 
whose pioneer work in organized guidance is out- 
standing. Finally, it offers a plan for the guidance 
of students in a college of liberal arts, and a bibli- 
ography of the subject 


ScHAUFFLER, HENRY PARK. 


Van WAGENEN, M. J. 


W ASHBURNE, CARLETON. 


WASHINGTON : 


cational progress, no greater or more important 
progress has been made than in educational diagno- 
sis. All qualities and characteristics of the child 
are now considered in adjusting him to his school 
environment. This treatise appropriately gives a 
detailed description of certain types of cases of actual 
living children for the guidance of teachers and 
school administrators 


Adventures 
in habit-craft; character in the making. 
New York, The Macmillan company, 
1926. 164p. plates. 8°. 

The method here advocated and illustrated is a 
handcraft adaptation of the project method, devel- 
oped by Professors Dewey and Kilpatrick. After 
the children construct a mechanism (habit-model) 
which visualizes the habit under study, they are 
shown how to transfer their interest from the habit- 
model which they have built themselves to the 
‘strokes of behavior’’ necessary for the formation 
of the habit. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman contributes 
a commendatory introduction to the book 


Educational diag- 


nosis and the measurement of school 


achievement. New York, The Mac- 
millan company, 1926. viii, 276 p. 
tables, diagrs. (partly fold.). 8°. 

The findings of an achievement survey may be 
made available in the time usually consumed by 
final examinations by following the method de- 
scribed in this volume, according to the author. 
The method and materials have been used success- 
fully in a small town of a few hundred and in a large 
city of nearly 300,000. It is claimed that by the 
technique which has been developed and here is 
outlined an achievement survey can be made quite 
as well by the local school people themselves as by 
outside experts. 


New schools in 
the old world; by Carleton Washburne 
in collaboration with Myron M. Stearns. 
New York, The John Day company, 
1926. xvi, 174 p. 12°. 

Doctor Washburne, superintendent of schools 
at Winnetka, Ill., here gives an account of a special 
tour made by him in England and on the Continent 
during which he inspected a dozen progressive 
schools scattered throughout Europe. 
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Only Those Should Teach Who Reach 
Acceptable Standards 


N THE PEDAGOGICAL MILLENNIUM 
every school and school system will accept 
one novice for every ten teachers in service. 
These novices will be given some teaching to 
do—-say, half-time service for half pay——but 
whatever they do will be done under the eye 
of a master who will be responsible for the inculcation of right 
habits. Those who measure up to acceptable standards will 
be assured of permanent positions; those who fall short will 
be spared a life of misery in an occupation for which they are 
not fitted. The result in either case must be to the lasting 
advantage of the pupils in our schools, and indirectly to the 
profession as a whole. Nor would I exclude our highest 
institutions from this privilege. Our colleges and universities 
suffer as much from professional malnutrition as do our 
public schools. All alike tend to mediocrity, because there 
is at present no systematic means of preventing the accession 
of the unfit, or of developing the powers of those most com- 
petent. The excuse generally offered for failure to use such 
obvious means of betterment is lack of funds. But it would 
seem to me that no expenditure could be so easily defended, 
and that no argument would have greater appeal to common 
sense. The greatest obstacle, I am convinced, lies within the 
profession itself. It tends to become static because it 
accepts the dictum that what has been will be, despite the 
visions of reformers. But once get the vision of a school in 
which all the teachers are as good as the best are now—an 
ideal not beyond the range of realization—then reformers look 
like practical schoolmen. 








—James E. Russell. 
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Foremost Need of American 
Secondary Education 


wei UITABLE EDUCATION during the adolescent 
] years should devolve as a right and obligation on 
every child that comes to maturity within our 
borders. The requirements of modern civilization 
have become exceedingly involved and exacting. 
It is becoming quite clear that the years between 
12 and 18, or thereabouts, constitute the period dur- 
ing which proper education, combined with the devel- 
opment of sound health and normal habits, are of the utmost importance 
for the subsequent happiness of the individual and for the welfare of 
the Nation. 


This doctrine is now so generally accepted that already the grouping 
for educational purposes of the years around this period of life is far 
advanced with us. In this respect our development is parallel with the 
English or French model. Especially in cities, the completion of ele- 
mentary education at 11 or 12 years of age and the replanning of the 
next six years as a fresh epoch represent an improvement that must 
ultimately be widely adopted. 


The future of education in America depends on what we do with 
these six years. What an intelligent father desires for his own son, 
an intelligent democracy desires and should provide for its children—an 
education for each according to his capacity. The conception of a 
democratic education as one leveled to a colorless mediocrity is as 
grotesque an interpretation of democratic principles as a state of health 
in which abounding vitality in those who can acquire it is deprecated 
on the ground that only average health is fair to the community. No 
one believes this nor considers it a sacrifice of democratic principles to 
applaud supreme ability, whether it be in highly trained artists, in race 
horses, or in baseball players. The time can hardly fail to come when, 
at the expense of the whole people, maturing human ability of whatever 
grade may readily attain its native level. It is the recognition and 
attention bestowed upon such ability that fixes the measure of its 
subsequent obligation to its supporters. 


The foremost need of American secondary education is the frank 
establishment at the top of each considerable school system, of a school 
or a division that shall embody, for those capable of profiting by it, the 
best we know in the process of education for this period of life. It 
should copy no other known institution, but taking advantage of the 
principles to which other great schools have owed their success, it 
should produce under our conditions a type of intellectual discipline 
that will be fully worthy to rank with these. 











—Henry Smith Pritchett. 
































